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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Onthe Economy of Human Labor. 


If the Iron be blunt and he doth not whet 
the edge, he must put forth more strength ; 
“te wisdom is profitable to direct. Ecles. 10. 

No reasonable objection can be 
opposed to the actual existence of 
more causes than one, or of primary 
and secondary causes, in complex ca- 
ses. In the mechanical operation al- 
luded to in the text, there are at 
Jeast three causes enumerated, the 
strength of the Mechanic, his iron 
or steel tool, and his wisdom or the 
knowledge of his art. If he, the work- 
man, does not whet the edge of the 
instrument, he must put forth more 
strength ; but whether he work with 
a dull or a sharp tool, whether he 
exert little or much strength, wis- 
dom is always profitable to direct. 
The principle implied in the text is 
of universal application. In all kinds 
of human labor there are several 
eauses brought into operatien; and 
in the labor of the mind as well as 
the body, instruments and means 
must be employed, and the degree of 
strength put forth must be in pro- 
portion as they are more or less suit- 
ed to the accomplishment of the end 
for which they are used. The doc- 
trine therefore appertains to the e- 
economy of human labor, a subject of 
vast importance to those who are 
doomed to live by the sweat of their 

brew. A comparison between man 


and other animals shows that man 
is peculiarly formed to use means $ 
for though he is inferior in his in- 
stinct, he excels in the range and 
compass of his inventive powers. 
His arms and hands are better adapt- 
ed for the use of instruments, than 
any thing else. His naked and de- 
fenceless body, his slow and limited 
powers of locomotion, all bespeak 
his dependance upon the arts. This 
Lord of the creation was evidently 
destined to obtain dominion over o- 
ther creatures by the adaption of his 
body and mind to the employment of 
secondary causes. He alone can ex- 
tract the iron from the ore, convert 
it into steel, and givé it an edge or 
a point by which he can directly or 
indirectly subdue or control the 
most ferocious and powerful animals. 
Manalone also possesses the ability to 
use words and numbers, those power- 
ful instruments of thought, by which 
the labor of thinking is so much a- 
bridged, and its operation so vastly 
extended. Any one may be satisfied 
of the great saving of labor by the 
alphabet, who will be at the pains of 
comparing the structure of our lan- 
guagé with that ofthe Chinese. What 
a vast advantage do we derive fronr 
the Indian figures and notations 
now in use among us. The impor- 
tance of labor saving machinery is 
known to every body. The lever, the 
wedge, the screw &c, are of indispen~ 
sable use. Mere muscular strength is. 
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confessedly the least conspicuous a- 
mong the attributes of man, and 
gives him the least claim to pre-emi- 
nence among the creatures of God ; 
but nevertheless, among savages and 
barbarians, strength 1s almost the on- 
ly quality that is prized. The swifl- 
est foot and the strongest arm; he 
who can run the fastest, bend the 
strongest bow, or direct the lance 
with the most unerring aim, never 
fails to obtain distinction among his 
fellow hunters and warriors. When 
the state of society becomes so num- 
erous and its affairs so complex as 
not to be manageable by physical 
strength alone, the strength of au- 
thority commonly called political 
power, is called in aid. The art of 
war and the art of balancing power, 
like all other arts, are posterior to 
the efforts of men to accomplish 
their purposes by strength or force 
alone. The story of Goliah and Da- 
vid, independent of its truth of fact, 
furnishes a good illustration of the 
ignorance, self-sufficiency and vain 
boasting of those who confide in their 
strength alone, and of the advantages 
to be derived from the direction of 
wisdom. The young hero who re- 
jected the armor of Saul, gave ear- 
ly proof that he had capacity to per- 
eeive the adaption of means to ends ; 
sure pledge of his future victories 
and greatness. Unlimited power, 
like unassisted strength, generally 
fails those who confide in it. The 
wisdom that directs to the choice 
and in the use of the most proper 
means for the accomplishment of the 
best ends, is no offspring of politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical power. The 
giant looks not with greater contempt 
upon a pigmy, than an absolute des- 
pot does upon a mixed and wisely 
balanced government; he fears no- 
thing but wisdom, whose first direc- 
tion and council he foresees will be 
to diminish his perogative. Misers 
listen to the precepts of benevolence, 
and the voluptuous to the lessons of 


self denial with not more impatience 
and disgust, than the possessors of 
arbitrary power generally feel when 
they hear the doctrines of political 
science which teach the nature and the 
necessity of dividing power in order 
to secure liberty. But what is the na- 
ture of that wisdom which is profita- 
ble to direct? Itis not merely wha 

is called common sense, thatis, good 
natural parts exercised and improy- 
ed by experience, nor is it virtue, or 
piety ; but a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of art or science. This is tbe 
wisdom that is profitable to direct 
the application of means to ends. In 
the whole range of the arts there are 
few if any cases in which many aids 
or effects can ke accomplished by the 
same means. Natural, civil, moral 
and religious cases have their own 
peculiar laws of operation. But it 
is not the plan that produces the 
most useful results with the least Ja- 
bor that will satisfy all the requi- 
sites of a true system of economy, 
the expense or cost in these cases is 
an important item. The experience of 
mankind in church and state under 
absolute rulers, has abundantly de- 
monstrated that of all things, abso- 
lute power is least mindful of the 
blood and treasure of its subjects. 
Can church rulers, in the plenitude 
of church power, feel a full measure 
of sympathy for the strength of 
preachers and the purses of the peo- 
ple? That they may intend and en- 
deavor so to do, and that they may 
think that they act under a full mea- 
sure of such sympathy, is not dis- 
puted, nor is it perhaps doubted by 
those who have studied with some 
degree of attention the weak side of 
human nature. What is more com- 
mon than for men who possess un- 
controled power to think that they 
are more capable of taking care of 
the lives and the property of their 
fellow men than they are themselves? 
All that we are concerned to enquire 
into is, whether there be any thing 
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in absolute power naturally calcula- 
ted to engender and to foster these 
sentiments of fellow feeling. Now 
the measure of evidence is already 
filled up—The testimony has gone 
out to the ends of the earth—The 
thing which is now, has already been, 
and that which has been is the same 
thatshall be hereafter. Allexperience 

roves that the affectation of power 
is a blind selfish passion, fruitful on- 
Jy in resourses to promote its own 
interests. It is not the man who 
works the hardest, but who does the 
most work with the least labor who 
bears away the palm of praise. Leta 
werkinan toileverso hard or ever so 
long, if it be ascertained that he has 
worked with a blunt Iren while ke 
had the means ef whetting the edge, 
all men will either blame his obstina- 
cy or pity his ignorance. We look 
for the traces of judiciously planned 
and regularly executed systems of e- 
conomy in apportioning the strength 
to be expended to the end to be pro- 
duced. ‘The time taken up in useless- 
ly long journies, the money laid out 
in unnecessary removals of families, 
the circuits . and districts which 
have been formed without regard to 
the health and strength of preachers, 
are so many points in which wisdom 
might have profitably directed. The 
greatest works have: been effected 
more by skill than by labor. ‘Those 
stupendous works of Antiquity, the 
Pyramids and the excavations of so- 
lid rocks ‘were not the works of gi- 
ants. Whenever we find one man or 
nation of menexcelling others, tho’ 
we do not know the cause, we may 
safely refer it to superior artificial 
means. A savage with his tools of 
bone and of stone requires a life time 
to accomplish works which our ar- 
tist can accomplish in a few days. 
The rules by which Demosthenes and 
Cicero spoke and St. Paul wrote, are 
taught in our schools, so that we 
now know, that those great masters 
did as mueh by the econemical yse 
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of their strength as by the superior- 

ity of their genius. Had they trusted 

to the mere force of nature instead of 
employing thé artitices of their pro- 

fession, like thousands of others they 

had spent much of their force in vain. 

How inestimably valuable are those 
inventions and means which lesson 
the labor of thinking. The keen sen- 

sibility and excessive jealousy of 
certain preachers for the power and 
prerogative of their Bishops, has now 
become matter of great notoriety as 
well as of regret to many of their 
friends and well wishers. If indeed 
strength of body and power of ofiice 
were the ouly means of promoting the 
true interests of religion there would 
seem to be some reason for this un- 
common degree of excitement; but if 
there be other and more eflicacious 
means of giving success to the gos- 
pel, shall he be esteemed an enemy 
who points out those means? * Mind, 
mind alone, bear witness earth and 
heaven” is needful to make us truly 
great. The spirit of the country and 
of the times in which we live, impe- 
riousiy require that the edge of ge- 
nius should be whetted to the keen- 
est conditionth,at every means should 
be used to lesson the necessity of 
physical strength and Ecclesiastical 
power, and the expense of the minis- 
try. It is obvious to the most super- 
ficial observation, that nothing will 
eventually contribute more to re- 
lieve the church from the burden of 
supporting preachers, than the em- 
ployment of those means which tend 
to promote health and green old age, 
and that the same means which are 
calculated to do this, must diminish 
the labor of thinking and speaking. 
It is the attempt to think and speak 
habitually without knowing the : ules 
of either that has so quickly and fa- 

tally broke down the vigor of so ma- 

ny young men, brought on prema- 

ture old age, and, but for the door of 

location had long since overwhelm- 

eds with pensioners. Little anxie- 
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ty need be cherished that nothing 
will be left for Bishops to oversee, 
while the precious lives of so many 
hundred preachers are confided to 
their charge : and tlre life of every 
travelling preacher 1s in some way 
connected with a system of economy 
in their labors. Would it not minis- 
ter to the true glory of Bishops if a 
portion of that anxiety which has 
been manifested * to scatter the salt 
‘of the earth’? had been given to the 
refining of that valuable commodity ? 
———a Ee 
Extract From ‘* InsTRUCTIONS 
DexrivereD By tHe Encuisu 
ComMITTEE TO THE WESLEYAN 
MIssIONARIES.” | 
1. We recommend to you, in the 
first place, and above all things, to 
pay due attention to your personal 
piety ; which, by prayer, self-denial, 
holy diligence, and active faith in 
Him who loved you and gave himself 
for you, ought to be kept ina lively, 
vigorous and growing state. You 
have an excellent model in the holy 
Apostle 5 * This one thing J do ; for- 
getting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press to- 
wards the mark, for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
Phil. iii. 15. 14.—Amidst all your 
reading,studies, journeyings,preach- 
ing, and other labors, let the pros- 
perity of your own souls in the Di- 
vine life ever be your prime object ; 
and then a spirit of piety will dis- 
pose you to the proper perform- 
ance of your ministerial duties ; 
and, by a holy re-action, sucha dis- 
charge of duty will increase your 
personal religion. 

2. We wish to impress on your 
minds the necessity and great impor- 
tance of using every means of men- 
tal improvement with an express 
view to your great work as Chris- 
tian Ministers. You are furnished 
‘with useful books, the works of men of 
gistinguished learning and piety. We 
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recommend to you to acquire an in. 
crease of that general knowledge 
which is at leastan embellishment toa 
minister of the gospel,and,if the hand- 
maid of piety, a qualification for ex- 
tensive usefulness. But more especi- 
ally, we press upon you the absolute 
necessity of studying Christian divin. 
ity, the doctrines of salvation by the 
cross of Christ, ‘* which things the 
Angels desire to look into.” They 
exercise their minds, which excel in 
strength, in the contemplation of 
those precious truths which you are 
called to explain and illustrate. Let all 
your reading and studies, then, havea 
reference to that grand object. You 
are to teach religion: you should there- 
fore understand religion well. Youare 
to disseminate the knowledge of chris- 
tianity, to endeavor to conduct sin- 
ners to Christ Jesus, and to promote 
practical piety. Let the Bible be your 
book; and let all other books be read 
only in order to obtain a better ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
and a greater facility in explaining, 
illustrating, and applying their im- 
portant contents. We particularly re- 
commend to you toread and digest the 
writings of Wesley and Fletcher, and 
the useful commentaries with which 
you are furnished, and other books 
in your possesion, which are designed 
and calculated to increase your know- 
ledge of the Sacred Volume. Like 
the Baptist, you must be * burning 
and shining lights.” Recollect every 
day, that whilst you endeavor by 
reading, meditation, and conversa- 
tion, to increase your stock of use- 
ful knowledge, it is necessary for 
you te acquire a proportionate in- 
crease of holy fervor. 
ee Dee 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
On. Practical Religion. 

There is an account in captain 
Porter’s journal, of a religious exhi- 
bition by the chief of the Island at 
which he rendezvoused. When the: 
chief had set out in display his rude, 
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trifling, and insignificant objects of 
devotion and asked the captain with 
an air of self complacency if he * did 
not think them very pretty,” It re- 
minded him (he says) of a show 
children make of their play things. 
We are inclined to think that when 
the mind is not advanced by instruc- 
tion, it retains in adult age its child- 
ish incapacity and debility, and that 
we ought to expect but little more 
from ignorant savages in regard to re- 
ligion than we do of children. If the 
human mind at any period of life is 
not preoccupied nor overawed by au- 
thority, it seems that it may be easi- 
ly diverted by the shewy and sound- 
ing parts of any religion: and that 
childish ignorance is generally ac- 
companied with sincerity in the use 
of religious forms and ceremonies. 
The relative importance of religi- 
ous subjects is not perceived any 
more than their truth or falsehood. 
The tything of mint and anise the 
washing of hands and of cups, en- 
gage the attention more seriously 
than the weightier matters ofthe law; 
for, while the latter lie beyond the 
reach of the understanding, the for- 
mer are evident to the senses. ‘*When 
I was a child I thought as a child, 
and spake as a child, but when I be- 
came a man, I put away childish 
things.”” This is a procedure which 
St Paul would have applied to the 
whole progress of religious knowl- 
ledge. How different this from the 
conduct of those who endeavor to re- 
tain with the greatest pertinacity, all 
thechildish things of religion through 
every period of improvement in o- 
ther departments of knowledge. 
Let us suppose that the savage above 
alluded to, had bi‘sn subsequently in- 
structed in the arts of civil life, and 
left in his original state of religious 
ignorance, we might then conceive 
of him ‘as acting the counter part of 
St Paul’s conduct ; he would retain 
his childish religious things, though 
he had become a man in civilization 


—and if when offered religious in- 
struction, he should reject it and 
vindicate these “ play things,” not 
only as “ very pretty,” but as the ol- 
dest religion, the very religion of his 
ancestors, would he not still think as 
a child and speak as a child? There 
is a great deal of religous ceremoni- 
al among the professors of christian- 
ity, which bear the marks ofa child- 
ish ortgin or of'savage ignorance. 

When we see men of masculine 
and highly cultivated minds going 
through such forms, with all possi- 
ble solemnity, and hear them defend- 
ing them on account of their anti- 
quity and the observance of them by 
their forefathers, we cannot help 
thinking that their. religious know- 
ledge has by no means kept pace 
with their age and other improve- 
ments. 

St. Paulis very express upon the doc- 
trine of progressive religious know- 
ledge, not only in the. passage alrea- 
dy quoted, but in his. vindication of 
christianity over Judaism, where he 
shows that the ceremoniak law was 
adapted to the non age of the church 
—that the law was our schoolmaster 
—that the heir himself is placed un- 
der tutors as well as governors—and 
that while we were children we.were 
under the elements of the world, Ac. 
&c. Infidel writers have exhausted 
all their ingenuity in endeavoring to 
involve the christian religion in the 
ridicule and contempt which only be- 
longs to those, who, oppose the pro-. 
gress of the mind to religious man- 
hood. The fears, the freaks, and the 
extravagant fancies of superstition 
and all its childish play things, be- 
long not to the New Testament, but 
are known to have existed, and to 
Still exist where the name of Jesus 
was never heard, or is of no author- 
ity. The Romish missionaries found 
in China, dresses, altars, images, in- 
ecnce, bells, candles, chanting ¥c. like 
their own. “ There is no ccuntry 
gays one of the-missionaries) where 
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the Devil has so successfully coun- 
terfeited the true worship of the ho- 
ly church— the priests of the infer- 
nal spirit wear long lose gowns ex- 
actly resembling those of some of the 
fatiiers ; they live in temples like so 
many monasteries, and chaunt in the 
same manner with us.” If there be 
any crime in the imitation, the De- 
vil and the Bonzes are innocent of it, 
as there orders existed long before 
Amo Domini,and the w orship of Fo 
was introduced into China in the 
year sixty nine, and the Foe tse much 
earlier. 
itis well known that the progress 
of superstition has been from the East 
to the West. Truth and justice de- 
mand that the precedence i in practi 
cal religion should ke given to aon 
sects w hich have sprung from the 
reformation. They have undoubtedly 
put away more childish things from 
religion than any other | neople, and 
in; seneral, think and speak more like 
amen upon religious matters. Practi- 
cal religion is the manhood of chris- 
tianity. (tis religion operating with- 
Out signs and wonders. .i’ractical 
Saints are never * canonized !”’ nei- 
ther are they crowned with laurel 
or bays. No trumpets are sounded be- 
fore them, no greetings in the market 
place accompany them. We hold it 
evident, that religious destinctions 
and honors, in there usual forms, are 
the vestiges of religious infancy and 
ignorance, and that they diminish as 
practical religion increases. In ‘Tur- 
key, says Maundrel, there are more 
dead saints than living ones: Buta- 
mong the living saints in most Ma- 
hommedan countries, there is a full 
complement of St Hermits, St Pil- 
grims, und St. Fools and Maniacs. 
Chastity is not Deified among a 
virtuous people. Cowardice, not 
courage, exalts heroes into demigods. 
The virtues which were adored by 
the ancients as well as the vices of 
their mythology, prove the low state 
of practical religion among them. 


Of a hundred sober or temperate men, 
ninety-nine could scarcely be inclin- 
ed or induced to confer the crows of 
temperance upon any one of their 
number. Where all are benevolent 
according ‘to their means, the wi- 
dow’s mite is equally respected with 
the contribution of wealth. The be- 
nevolent Howard, as he is usually 
called, is universally allowed to have 
been a practical christian, and we 
have teo exalted a conception of his 
character to be tempted to detract 
from it; but may we not be permit- 
ted to query, whether there were not 
something ‘in his course of life bor- 
dering upon the romantic and the 
vonderful—something that could not 
be generally practised, and whether 
the admiration of mankind was not 
excited in part .by the singularity 
of his conduct. ‘The missions too 
have a large share of our approba- 
tion, but if we are not deceived, w 
think, we feel in ourselves and per. 
ceive in others, that if the missiona- 
ries were every day men, and their 
work a common = business that our 
and their regards would be levelled 
to the ordinary standard. Only a 
small portion of preachers can be 
missionaries., **'The poor have the 
gospel preached unto them,” is a say- 
ing in which all christians glory. 
Now this maxim is most practically 
and literally reduced into operation 
among us, and yet the preachers 
who habitualy act upon it, are bare- 
ly tolerated and reluctantly heard 
in the absence of those who live by 
the contributions of the poor as well 
as the rich. .The- general neglect 
and even contempt,that are manilest- 
ed towards an order of preachers as 
destitute of power as of emolument, 
who have never been accused or sus- 
pected of any sinister motives, if if 
is not proof of partiality and injus- 
tice must bear the form of an argue 
ment that the success of a powerless 
ministry independent on the public 
for support or wealth is impractica_ 
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ble. Ought not Local preachers if 
they cannot maintain their ministry 
in the public confidence in a suflici 
ent degree to render it useful, toaban- 
don it regardless of all the censures 
that have been heaped upon priest- 
craft and priest-power, and all the 
eulogies that have been lavished up- 
on a disinterested ministry ? Is it 
not unreasonable that they alone 
should persist in attempting to ac- 
complish an impracticable object? 
In an age of ministerial tyranny and 
avarice any one who should act the 
part of one of our Local preachers 
we doubt not would be greatly famed. 
{is it the commeoness of the case then 
that renders it insignificant, or is it 
in the change in circumstances ? We 
have brought those examples into 
view for the purpose of exemplifying 
in practical religion the tendency of 
the human mind to overlook the im- 
portant fact, that not only the useful- 
ness of any thing in religion enters 
into its practical character, but its 
commoness also: perhaps the most 
of those cases in which religious 
things cease to be useful when they 
become common (if there is no er- 
ror or corruption in the public mind) 
savor of the vulgar character of be- 
ing too good ; certainly a very sober 
and steady as well as an enlightened 
judgment is necessary to practical 
religion. It is a nice point to deter- 
mine the bounds and limits of gener- 
al or common practicability and yet 
it is one of the things needful to our 
religious success through life. 
—— AG snc ———— 
On the Longevity of the Antedilu- 
vians. 

The only attempt which deserves 
notice, to account for this extraordi- 
nary longevity, on philosophic prin- 
ciples, is the following :—It has been 
proved that the atmosphere in which 
we live consists of only one part 
of pure, or oxygen air all the rest is 
deemed noxious and called azotic i. e. 
nufit for the purposes of life. Now it 


is known that only the pure part of 
the air is attracted by the blood, as 

it passes through the lungs, and con- 

tributes to the support of animal life : 

but it may be reasonably supposed, 

that when the creation of the world 

was fresh and recent, the atmosphere 

contained a much greater portion of 
the pure and vital air, and that ex- 

emption from diseases, and longevi- 

ty, would be the natural conse- 

quences. After the flood the mephi- 
tic exhalations, arising from the 
stagnant waters, from putrid animals 
and vegetables, would of course, 
corrupt the atmosphere, diseases of 
various kinds would be generated 
and a speedier dissolution would in- 
evitably follow. It must be remark- 
ed also, that when once the great 
mass of atmospheric air was contam- 
inated, it would be perpetuated by 
the constant act of respiration, in 
every creature that is furnished with 
lungs. . 

If it be objected to this, that No- 
ah lived nine hundred and fifty years, 
and that some of the descendents of 
Shem lived till they were upwards 
of five hundred years old, it should 
be remembered that the stamina of 
both were formed before the flood ; 
and that it was most likely, that the 
decrement of human life, would be 
gradual, not sudden, which we iind 
to be agreable to fact: but in the 
course of about five hundred years, 
it was reduced to nearly the period 
it is at present, for Moses says of A- 
braham, that he died in a good old 
age; an old man and full of years, 
when he was an hundred and seven- 
ty flve years old.— Eng. Meth. Mug. 
—from Hewiti’s Commentary. 

SS —_—— 
ANIMADVERSIONS 
On two Essays ** On Church Govern- 
ment,” published in the VIIL. num 

ber of this paper, and signed “ A 

Methodist.” 

The members alluded to, shall fur- 
nish us with text. ‘Ifa member of 
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‘ 


eur church shall be clearly con- 
victed of endeavoring to sow dissen- 
sions by inveighing against our— 
disc pline &c.” Self preservation 
appears to be the first law of society as 
well as of nature. Every community 
that has a lawful right to existence, 
has undoubtedly a right to use the 
means of self preservation. The on- 
jy question in this case is, what 
means are lawful. Observe, inveigh- 
ing against the discipline is not made 
the object of offence but the ‘neans: 
a :an therefore may utter censure 
or v oroach,’ against the discipline, 
and :"it cannot be clearly proved 
that his object is “ to endeavor to 
sow dissentions in any of our socie- 
ties,” the case does not come under 
cognizance. The article, if I renem- 
ber rightly, was introduced into the 
form of discipline after the separa- 
tion of James O,Kelly, whose friends 
had endeavored to sow dissentions 
in the societies in this very manner. 
It is due however to ** A Methodist,” 
even if he errs respecting the origin 
and nature of the rule,to acknowledge 
that he is not singular in his opin- 
ions, for many believe it to be what 
is commouly called ‘** a gag law’ ! 
and that it was made in the begin- 
ning, ‘to prevent: full enquiry and 
discussion. We have always thought 
otherwise ; but we have not the means 
by us ‘to prove ‘which ef us is in the 
right. It were to be wished that en- 
actments which are predicated upon 
temporary and accidental circum- 
stances, might expire by their own 
limitation, and not be suffered to re- 
main like a dead letter in the disci- 
pline long after the occasion for 
them ceases.:.A man who labors to 
effect a change or repeal of a law or 
existing customs, and lives in peace 
with his brethren as an orderly mem- 
ber of society, “cannot be clear- 
y convicted of endeavoring to sow 
dissentions : but it must be confess- 
ed, that judges in judging of Jaw as 
ayell as fact, may through misappre- 
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hension of its meaning, extend its 
penalties beyond the intentions of its 
original enactors. The writer of 
the essays, it seems could not bring 
himself to write upon our church go- 
vernment till he was heated to the 
boiling point, but this is no proof of 
an endeavor to sow dissention &c. 
it rather argues that with all the con- 
ceived faults of the church he loves 
her still. We are not displeased with 
his warmth—‘* Let the righteous 
sinite me friendly—faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” If the general 
conference could be clearly convic- 
ted of endeavoring to surppess free 
enquiry or the liberty of speech and 
of the press we should think the en- 
deavor to sow dissentions harmless 
in the comparison; and should feel 
it'to be our indispensible duty to use 
every means in our power to disquali- 
fy them from * persisting in such 
pernicious practices.”* 

WESLE.:, ‘OsE .nd ASBULY 
&c. are the next points in the text 
to which we turn our attention. 
And we take the liberty to say, that 
we felicitate ourselves in the con- 
sciousness that for thirty years, 
whenever we have had occasion to 
think or to speak of the principies 
or practices of those venerable men, 
either in their presence or absence, 
we have thought aud spoke above 
the influence of fear or favor. We 
are conscious too of an inclination 
and effort to analize their character 
more critically than if our relation 
to them had been less intimate. They 
certainly never suspected us of a dis- 
position to become their flatterers. 
There was a time when we were 
slow of heart to believe in the sincer- 
ity of Mr Wesleys confessions of his 
lack of theory, or in other words, 
his attributing so many of his plans 
to accident : but we have long since 
felt no doubt on that score, and now 
think that few men ever lived of the 
same natural and acquired abilities 
who was less of a political theorist 
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There are two kinds of therorists 
— one kind theorize in anticipation, 
the other upon facts or experiments. 
The former are called projectors, 
and the latter practical. Mr Wesley, 
as it related to religion, government 
or polity, excelled in neither of these 
respects ; but nevertheless, it may 
have accidentally happened that the 
pian he adopted for the new church 
in this country approached nearer to 
practicability than if he had attempt- 
ed to give us a theory. It would be 
next to miraculous if the most pro- 
found European theorist could strike 
out a plan of church government 
best suited to the character and con- 
ditions of Americans. All the men 
who were to become the immediate 
agents in the new order of things 
had been formed under the regime 
of the old school. They had seen no- 
thing, and heard little else, but the 
discipline of the Methodist societies 
as members of the national church of 
England. This was certainly small 
stock to begin an independent church 
government with. Could they have 
gone to other independent churches in 
this country to obtain loans? The new 
church we are inclined to think did 
better with its old experience than 
it would have done with a new theo- 
ry, for, the more perfect such theory 
might have been, the fewer would 
have immediately understood it or 
knew how to reduce it into practice. 
‘The only real cause of complaint that 
ave have, all things considered, is, 
perhaps, that while our church ru- 
Jers and legislators have remained 
almost as destitute of theory as our 
great founder, they possess none of 
his capacity to profit by facts. May 
we not safely affirm, that the man 
who was led by accident to employ 
lay preachers, to form classes, and 
many other things, in the same acci- 
dental way, might have been led to 
make many accommodating changes 
in this independent church govern- 
ment in this new world? Yes we ve- 


rily believe that the man who could 
perceive the nature and excellence of 
experimental religion in his fellow 
passengers on board a ship, and be 
thereby induced to perform a Jour- 
ney to Hernhurth to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of it, would by 
this time, had he lived among us, 
have learned from the trees of the 
forest or the beasts of the field, or 
by some other means, that the freest 
form of church government in the 
United States, is most subservient 
to the interests of true religion. Of 
Dr Coke we can say nothing, as it 
relates to this country, as he cannot 
be considered even as a bird of pas- 
sage, for he never stayed long e- 
nough among us at one time to hatch 
a brood; but we can say that we 
wished it and sought by private in- 
treaties and other means to effect it. 
Now concerning the father of us all 
—The fault of his habits rendered 
the fault of his nature or rather the 
virtue of his nature a fault. Mr Wes- 
ley went over in a year a circuit a- 
bout a little Island or two, and there- 
fore he must needs encompass a con- 
tinent. ‘he one went from town to 
town, and therefore the other musi 
go from wilderness to wilderness ; 
and thus did he stretch and strain 
himself not only beyond another 
man’s line of things, but beyond all 
human bounds and measures: Such 
over doing ought not to be called im- 
itation. ‘There was nothing in this 
world he so much dreaded as a 
preacher who was not always in mo- 
tion. The natural and unavoidable 
consequences of such a boundless 
system of itinerating are that the 
private members and class leaders 
know more about the internal state of 
a society, than a circuit preacher, a 
circuit preacher than a Presiding 
Elder, a Presiding Elder than a 
Bishop; and that in the course of a 
few years, he that has the oversight 
of all, becomes an almost universal 
stranger to every thing and every 
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body : but while preachers are thus 
deprived of leisure to theorize, and 
of opportunities to acquire practical 
knowledge, power remains stationa- 
ry in their hands. The preacher gets 
his information from the leader, the 
Presiding Elder from the preacher, 
and the Bishop from the Presiding 
Elder. Does the light of knowledge 
suffer no deflection, no decomposi- 
tion, nor imbibe any coloring in its 
passage through so many bodies? 
does it grow clearer and finally lose 
all the foreign particies that might 
have been originally mixed with it? 
What is spoken in the text “to the 
shame of majorities’? grows out of 
this itinerant legislation run mad— 
this fatal segregation of knowledge 
from power. Presiding elders who 
have almost literally lived for four 
years in the wilderness, come to 
General Conference to legislate for 
thousands whom they never knew and 
with whose condition they can feel 
no sympathy. Is it wonderful that 
men so situated, so entirely cut off 
from all intercoure with the great 
body of the connection, who it may 
be, imbibe almost all their ideas and 
impressions through ‘those who feel 
an interest in all they speak and 
‘write on matters of discipline—Is it 
wonderful, or rather would it not be 
passing strange, if men’so circum 

stanced could legislate for the good 
ef the whole! If the majority of the 
General Conference could be com- 
posed of men who best knew the peo- 
ple and are best known by them, the 
people would still have aright to 
complain of the present mode of their 
election; but we do not think they need 
to fear. What our church has most to 
dread, is the ignorance of the many, 
and the prejudice of the few. ‘lo hear 
and see preachers brow beating and 
voting down those in General Confer- 
ence whose only aim is to curb pow- 
er and to diffuse knowledge, as en- 
emies to Methodism and innovators 
who aim to destroy the travelling 
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plan, is very painful to our feclings. 
Ifreportsay true, the frontier preach- 
ers and some others who were oppos- 
ed at the last General Conference to 
the election of Presiding Elders, are 
in the habit of representing the other 
moiety of the General Conference, 
as the common enemies of the tray- 
elling plan. Let those whose duty 
it is to see that these men behave 
well, and to call them to account for 
‘‘improper words,” look to the con- 
sequence. Will not such grievous 
words stir up strife? This is more 
like slander than argument; it nei- 
the confutes nor establishes any prin- 
ciple. How much more correct would 
it be for the larger number of these 
strangers and pilgrims, to acknow- 
ledge, that they know next to noth- 
ing of such matters, that they have 
had neither time, place, nor oppor- 
tunity for the acquisition of theory 
or practice. 
ee & NR 

The following Extract from Barrow’s 
Travels in South Africa, will be found te 
elucidate Job’s sense of his afflictions while 
surrounded with upbraiding friends. 

“ Thou huntest me as a fierce lion.” 

Job X. 16, 

A few days bef>re our arrival at the foot 
of the mountain, a lion had occasioned some 
stir in the country, which had not yet en- 
tirely subsided. A Hottentot belonging to 
one of the farmers had endeavored for some. 
time, in vain, to drive his master’s cattle in- 
to a pool of water, enclosed between two 
ridges of rock, when at length he espied a 
huge lion couching in the midst of the pool; 
terrified at the unexpected sight of such a 
beast, that ‘seemed to have fixed his eyes 
upon him, he instantly took to his heels, 
leaving the cattle to shift for themselves. In 
doing this he had presence of mind eirougl: 
torun through the herd, concluding that if 
the lion should pursue he might take up 
with the first beast. ‘In this, however, he 
was mistaken. The lion broke through the 
herd, making directly after the Hottentot, 
who, on turning and perceiving that the mon- 
ster had singled him eut for a meal, breath- 
less and half dead with terror scrambled up 
one of the tree aloes, in the trunk of which 
had luckily been cut out a few steps, the 
more readily to come at some bircs-nest 
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that the brancenes Co tained. At the same 
moment the hou made a spring at him, but 
missing his aim ell ou tae ground. In surly 
silence he walked round the tree, casting 
everv now and then a dreadiul look towards 
the poor Hotte.t t, who had crept behind 
some finches’ nests that happened to have 
been built in vie tree. 


* There is in this part of Africa a small 
bird of the Loxia genus, that lives in a state 
of society with the rest of its species, in the 
same manner as the locust-eating thrash 
meutioned in the account of a former jour- 
ney Like this bird, too, they construct a 
whole republic of nests in one clump and 
under one cover. Each nest, however, has 
a sepa'ate entrance on the under side, and 
has no communication witi its neighbor 
from within. Sometimes one of these clumps 
of nests will extend a space of ten feet in di- 
ameter, and coniain a population of se. eral 
hundred individuals, ‘The aloe dichotoma, 
being the only plant met with on the hills of 
this country approaching tothe size ofa 
tree, except the ‘nimosa, which grows only 
on the borders ot periodical sivers, is gene- 
rally the resort of these gregarious birds, 
where thev construct their temporary 
dwellings when nature calls upon them to 
fulfil the end of their creation. 


“Tt was on one of these edifices that the 
Hottentot screened himself irom the sight 
of the hon. Havine remained silent and mo- 
tionless for alepgth of time, he ventured to 
peep over the side of the nest, hoping that 
the lion had taken his departure; when to 
his creat terror and astoaishment, his eyes 
met those of the animal, to use his own ex- 
pression, * flashing fire at him.” In short, 
the lion laid himself down at the foot of the 
tree, and stirred not from the place for four 
and twenty hours. He then 1eturned to the 
spring to quench his thirst, and in the mean 
time the Hottentot descended the tree, and 
scampered to his home as fast as his feet 
could carry him. The perseverance of the 
lion was such, that it appeared afterwards 
that he had returned tothetree, and from 
thence hunted the Hottentot by the scent 
within three hundred paces cf the house. 


“Tt seems to be a fact well established, 
that the hon prefers the flesh of a Hotten- 
tot to that of any other creature. He has 
frequently been singled out from a party of 
Dutch. The latter being disguised in cloth- 
thing, and the former going generally na- 
kec, may perhaps account for it. ‘The horse, 
mext to the Hottentot, seems to be his fa- 
vorite food ; but on the sheep, perhaps on 
account of his woolly covering, which he is 
too indolent to uncase, he seldom deigns to 
hx his paw. 
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Of the Report of the English Mission- 
ary Society for 1820. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144.] 


Mr Rees observes :— ‘he shameful pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath in Spain is traly la- 
mentadle. Phew evening amusements are 
frequently bull-fights. Stages for specta- 
tors are often erected against churches— 
priests are spectators. In.six weeks Mr 
Rees distributed between five and six doz. 
of Testaments, besides many hundred tracts. 
A catholic who keeps a-stall in the Market 
has been employed to sell Testaments, he 
has already sold several.: Another person 
sold three dozen in two days. When Mrs 
Rees was in San Roque, the woman in whose 
house she lodgec asked her for a good book. 
She gave her a testament and atract. The 
poor woman was so delighted that she shew- 
ed them to her confessor, and he shewed 
them to the Vicar; they both approved of 
them very much, and the Vicar preached a 
sermon on the subject of the tract, (which 
happened to be on reading the scriptures.) 
The only fault he found was that the virgin 
Mary was not mentioned often enough. The 
next day I was at San Roque and the Padre 
(the superior of the convent) requested an 
juterview: this was soon known to the En- 
elish families who resided there—they tho’t 
we should be murdered. Mr Rees found 
the Padre to be a pious, intelligent man ; 
quite different from a Vicar who had pre- 
viously requested Mr R. to leave the church. 
His conduct guite surprised the Padre, who 
was sure the Vicar would not have done so 
ifhe had known Mr R_ The Padre invited 
Mr Rees to visit him as a brother in Christ, 
and not es a stranger. All attend mass in 
Spain, but there are not many pious. In an- 
swer to a question, if there were many bi- 
bles in Spain, and if the people expressed a 
a desire to possess and read the word of 
God? the Padre replied, that bibles were 
very scarce—there were some at Cadiz and 
Madrid, but the desire of reading them was 
not so great as it ought tobe, the people 
being more fond of reading novels and bal- 
lads. I asked him if it were true that the 
laity were not permitted to read the Scrip- 
tures; he showed much surprise, and said 
all might read them if they would. In the 
name of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, Mr Rees presented the Padre 50 
Testaments for the benefit of his convent. 
The joy expressed by him was great indeed; 
he said he was greatlv obliged, and promis- 
edtocallfor them. Who knows what this 
may lead to, may it be as the little leaven 
which shall leaven the whole lumys. 
























































FRANCE. 
The small societies in Normandy continue 
steady, and the labors of our Lrethren there, 
in conjunction with some excellent Protes- 
tant Ministers in the neighborhood, have 
been useful tothe people. At Mer, Mr 
Kerpezdron, (a Methodist Missionary to 
France) has obtained the authority of the 
government to exercise his Ministry as Pas- 
tor. He has seldom less than from 200 to 
300 hearers. “ Blessed be God” he says ina 
letter, ** for the favor he has given me in the 
eyes of the people, and for the spirit of 
hearing the truth which is here excited ; 
for an encreasing congregation ; for the re- 
turn of a few to the religious assemblies 
which thev had for years entirely forsaken; 
and for the spirit of conviction working in 
the minds and consciences of othe1s. Our 
subscription for the erection of a new 
church now amounts to 1310 francs, besides 
whicha weekly penny list has been begun,and 
many have theirnames on thelist. I have, 
blessed be God, work enoug’ in preaching, 
eatechising the children, and the many a- 
dults who never received religious instruc- 
tion, and in superintending the schools.”’ 
Another Methodist Missionary, Mr Cook, 
lately travelled through the south of France. 
‘There several excellent and active Protes- 
tant Ministers labor in season and out of 
season, and would be glad of coadjutors in 
their great work. A spirit of religious en- 
quiry, and a desire for the attainment of 
true and spiritual religion, appear also to 
have been awakened among the people to 
an extent to which the labors of these ex- 
cellent men are not commensurate. Mr 
Cook’s sermons and exhortations were af- 
fectionately received by a people apparent- 
Jy very eager to be instructed in the whole 
council ef God. A very interesting journal 
of his tour, which Mr Cook sent tothe En 
glish Committee, contains many pleasing 
indications that, as to that part of France at 
least, the period of divine gracious visitation 
is not far distant. Mr Cook has been ap- 
pointed to labor in the south of France, and 
1s to be joined by other brethren if the case 
shall require them. 


A few Extracts from Mr Cook’s 
Journal. 


«« The Reformed religion was introduced 
intothese vallies by the Waldenses—several 
ef the villages and especially the town of 
Cabrieres, are become altogether Catholic, 
in consequence of the total extermination 
of the former inhabitants by fre and sword. 
Mr Rollin, the pastor of Caen, had spoken 
to me about one Mr Roman, who, during 
the absence of the pastor, or when they have 
none, reads prayers, visits the sick, and is 
ready tor evcry good work. Mr Roman’s fi- 
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gure is uncommonly patriarchal ; he was 
dressed like one of otherdays; appeared 
with great simplicity of speech and man- 
ners, and has the joyful serenity of counte- 
nance that the picture of Fletcher presents, 
I felt my soul united to him in a moment.— 
I felt as if one of the Barbs, or Pastors of the 
Waldenses stood before me.” 

The Protestants in the south of France, 
have Sunday-schools. At Montaubon they 
are printing an edition of the Bible, which 
is furnished in detached parts to the Sunday 
and other schools. Mr Lissignol Pastor at 
Montpellier, informed Mr Cook, “ that a 
good work had begun in the south of France, 
and that he had more to do than his strength 
would bear: indeed he looks very pale and 
thin. I said he might have help if it were 
needful for him: he replied if I had six 
missionaries with me I could find work that 
would completely fatigue them every night. 
I told him I did not doubt but our socieyy 
would be glad to assist him. He spoke after- 
wards of the opposition that was made 
to truth in many parts, in the tone of a man 
that was sure of ultimate triumph and vic- 
tory.” 

Mr Gashon had preached the gospel 20 
years, 200 persons were born of God under 
his ministry. ‘To be “ dorn of God,” signi- 
fies the same thing whether the terms are 
used in reference to the time of the Apostle 
St. John, or to conversions in England, A- 
merica or elsewhere. The following is an 
account of the conversion of one of Mr Ga- 
shon’s hearers :—** When I had walked a- 
bout an hour,” says Mr Cook, his horse be- 
ing unable to proceed, ‘* I met a young man, 
who, on my asking the right road to Ma- 
zeres, enquired whether I was going to see 
Mr Gashon, if I were a minister—Finding 
that he could accompany me, we walked 
on together. On his speaking very warmly 
in praise of Mr G.I said to him, you seem 
to be very much attached to Mr G. Oh yes, 
sir, he replied, Then I should think you 
love Jesus Christ too ; tor, from what I have 
heard, most of those who love Mr G. love 
his Master? ‘To this he replied by decla- 
ring what God had done for his soul. He 
said that he had long been convinced of sin ; 
but thatit was one night returning to Sa- 
verdun, after a visit to Mr G. that the 
Lord spoke peace to his soul. I examined 
him very closely on this, and found he had 
a right scriptural experience. You are then 
determined to devote your whole body, sou), 
and spirit to Him who hath loved you, and 
given Himself for you? To this question he 
answered by informing me he had been a 
student at Montauban for several years, his 
friends having intended him for a physician; 
but, that since his conversion, he was deter- 
mined to be apreacher; that his friends 
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had, after some opposition, and a good deal 
of regret, yielded to his determination ; and 
he was going to enter upon theology after 
the vacation.” 

O, if all the ministers of the gospel were 
“bornagain ” and were really moved by the 
love of Christ, what could successfully oppose 
them ! Nothing—not all the combined pow- 
ers of earth and hell! Then would the re- 
deemed of the Lord return to Zion in count- 
less multitudes, with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads. O, day of judgment! 
how wilt thou unmask the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing! QO, eternity! how wilt thou ex- 
pose the dissemblers in time! Lord Jesus 
send out to labor for Thee those who are 
born again. ** Vhy kingdom come.” 

Mr Cook was greatly afficted at seeing 
Mr Gashon, “ a faithful minister of Christ, 
with so little ostentation, and with so great 
uluimate success.” 

“I mentioned Mr Fletcher, and quoted 
one of his€xpression ; on which he told me 
he liad heard speak of him; that Mr Du- 
rant, at Ammanoblee, was Pastor at Mer- 
seilles when Mr F. visited France ; and that 
he invited him to preach ; that a gentleman 
who accompanied him interfered, and said, 
that Mr F. was travelling for the benefit of 
his health, and that he absolutely ought not 
to preach; to which Mr Durant replied, 
that he thought a minister of the gospel 
ought to be always ready to do the work of 
his Master; that after they separated, Mr 
Fletcher returned, and said to Mr D. I 
was struck with what you said, brother, and 
I think I ought to preach. After his sermon 
Mr D. said to Mr Fletcher, Are vou not a 
Moravian ? What makes you think so, bro- 
ther? said Mr Fletcher. Because you say 
so much about redemption. ‘To this Mr 
Fletcher replied, with an animation that 
had impressed all the circumstances on Mr 
D. Let us all be Moravians at that rate.” 

There is much zeal, wisdom, and vital 
Piety among the Protestants in the south of 


France. 
ASIA—CEYLON. 

The first subject in connection with' this 
mission is the state of the native schools 
which have been established there, and for 
the support of which so large an Annual 
Grant is made out of the funds of the socie- 
ty. The committee have lately received the 
Tast report of the state of these institutions, 
published at Ceylon, and are happy to say 
that it equals their best expéctations. ‘These 
schools extend along the Coast for 140 Ea- 
glish miles in length. 

Every school-house is sacredly set apart 
as the house of God; every child who at- 
tends there looks upon it as a sacred place, 
The children are taught free of expense, 
‘Fhe poor natives, imstead of loeking upon 


the Missionaries as strangers, whose mo- 
tives they were unable to develope, and 
therefore had before kept from them, come 
around the Missionaries, and consider them 
as their merciful benefactors. Thus con- 
gregations are sometimes collected. 

The following extract from the Ceylon 
report will be read with interest:—* We 
wish our friends to be fully assured, that 
our design is not to school and discipline our 
native pupils intothe mere outward forms 
of christian worship, nor to bias their minds 
toany set of religious opinions, Our aim is 
to give them the means of instruction. For 
this purpose we lead them through their el- 
ementary books, that they may be able, 
themselves, to find a ready access to the 
pure fountain of learning—the word of 
God, “ which is able to make them wise un- 
to salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

** To these efforts of common instruction 
are added daily exhortations on the nature 
of good and evil ; the heinous nature of sin ; 
the sufferings of impenitent sinners in a fu- 
ture state ; the way of salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the necessity and na- 
ture of divine illumination, regeneration and 
assistance ; a general resurrection and final 
judgment ; with the glories that await those 
who believe, love, and obey the true God and 
Saviour. In all these instructions, they hear 
nothing of sectarian difference or party pre¢ 
judice, They are taught in the spirit of St. 
Paul’s doctrine, that the outward distinc- 
tions which they may behold among chris- 
tians are only material as they affect the 
heart, and influence the life; and that ‘in 
Christ Jesus néither circumcision availetly 
any thing, neither uncircumcision, but ancw 
creature.” 

‘The number of schools are 86. Children 
taught in them 4908. The most desirable’ 
moral effects have been produced on the 
minds of many of the children, and hun 
dreds of adults, “The last Minutes of the 
Ceylon District, give an encouraging ac- 
count of the state and prospects of the Mis- 
sion in general.” 

NEW SOUTH WALES; or Botany Bay, 

A wide field is opened for the exertions 
of Missionaries, who will itinerate through 
the villages and settlements, catechising the 
children, and preaching to the adults. There 
are already six chapels in this colony. On 
an average not less than 2000 convicts are 
annually cast upon the shores of this colony 
from Great Britain and Ireland. Four Mis- 
sionariés have been sent by the committee 
to this “den of thieves,” many of whom 
were induced by starvation to pilfer. 

NEW ZEALAND. | 

The following account was furnished by’ 

Mr Samoek Lixten, a Missionary : 
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‘The inhabitants of these Islands are 
in general very stout and robust, and are c- 
qual in muscular strength to the largest men 
of Europe; their number is supp: sed to be 
nearly one million. ‘Mheir color in general 
is brown, but not much more so than that of 
a Spaniard who has been much exposed to 
the sun. Both the men and women have 
cood features. Their dress consists of mats 
made of flax, which grows in abundance in 
the island, and is of a very fine texture. The 
natives are accustomed te mark, or tatoo 
their bodies, anc particularly their faces. 

“ ‘Vhey have various weapens of war, the 
principal of which are lances, darts, anda 
kind of batile-axee 

“ Their religious principles are little 
known. Some writers say that they believe 
that the souls of such as are killed in battle, 
and whese fiesh is afterwards eaten by their 
enemies, are doomed to perpetual fire, while 
the souls of those who die a natural death, 
or whose bodies are preserved from svch 
ignominious treatment, ascend to the habi- 
tation of the Gods. 

“The method of disposing of their dead, 
is first, if the deceased has been a person of 
rank, his friends put him into the earth for 
a few weeks or months, and then take up 


his body, and scrape the cecayed flesh off 


the bones, and collect them together ; then 
the Priest sets apart a number of men, whcse 
duty it isto carry the bones to a cave ata 
distance. Every person who touches a part 
ot the body is in a state of pollution for a 
certain number of days. ‘Chey have no pla- 
ces for worship, nor do they ever assemble 
together for religious services. [hey have 
Priests, Whose business it is to address the 
Gods in prayer for the welfare of the natives 
jn their temporal affairs, fer victory over 
their enemies, or for success in their fishing 
excursions. It is stated, that they allow of 
Polygamy, and that it is not uncommon for 
one man to have two wives. However Idd 
not discover any thing of this kind while I 
was among them. ; 

«“ Every family is divided into three class- 
es:— The first consists of the father, mother, 
children and relatives; the second, of the 
person called the steward, his wife and chil- 
dren; and the third, of the cock, or common 
servant, and his family. These people never 
eat food in their houses ; they have a super- 
stitious notion among them that focd pol- 
lutes the house; and from this persuasion 
they always take their food in the open air. 
‘The manner of dressing their victuals is as 
follows. It is the duty of the cook to prepare 
the meat. ‘This he does by naking a large 
hole ia the earth, which he paves with 
stones, he then puts in wood and fire to heat 
the stones; after the fire has ceased to burn, 
the ashes are removed, Then the potatoes 


are thrown into the hole. the pork or fish jg 
piaced upon the potatoes, and covered up, 
first with a piece of old niat, and then with 
earth. When the cook thinks the food suf. 
ficiently dressed, he gives the word of com- 
mand to all who may be concerned. ‘he 
place themselves in small circles: then he 
uncovers the provision, and if the piece of 
pork be large, he takes held of it with one 
hand, and with the fingers of the other tears 
off pieces, throws the first to the master, the 
second to the mistress, and soon, till all are 
ser: ed. 

“The New Zealanders are cannibals :-— 
the following awful circumstance I witness- 
ed myself while I continued in the Island. 

** One dav, as I was walking on the beach 
conversing with a chief, my attention was 
arrested by a great number of people coming 
from a neighboring hill, I enquired the 
cause of the concourse, and was told that 
they had killed a lad, were roasting him, 
and going to eat him. J immediately pro- 
ceeded to the place in order to ascertain the 
truth of this appalling relation. Being arriv- 
ed at the village where the people were 
collected, I asked to see the boy. The na- 
tives appeared much agitated at my pre- 
sence, and perticularly at my request, as if 
conscious of their guilt ; and it was only af- 
tera very earnest solicitation that they di- 
rected me towards a large fire at some dis- 
tance, where they said I should find him, 
As I was going to this place, I passed by the 
bloody spot on which the head of this un- 
happy victim had been cut off; and. on ape 

yroaching the fire, I was not a little star- 
Ued at the sudden appearance of a savage 
looking man of gigantic stature, entirely na- 
kcd, and armed with a large axe. I was 
a good deal intimidated, bit mustered up 
as much courage »s 1 could, and demanded 
to see the lad. ‘The cook, for such was the 
occupation otf this terrific monster, then held 
up the boy by his feet. He appeared to be 
about fourteen years of age, and was half 
roasted. I returned to the village, where I 
found a great number of natives seated in a 
circle, with a quantity of coomery, (a sort 
of sweet potatoe) before them, waiting for 
the roasted body of the youth. In this com- 
pany were shown to me the mother ef the 
child ; the mother and the child were both 
slaves, having been taken in war. Howev- 
er, she would have been compelled to share 
in the horrid feast, had I not prevailed on 
them to give up the body ! 

“ After reasoning with them for about half 
an hour on the inhumanity and wickedness 
of their conduct, at which time I wept 
much, I prevailed upon them to surrender 
the boy to be interred, and I thus prevent- 
ed them from gratifying their unnatural ap< 
petite. 
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«“ But notwithstanding this melancholy 
picture of New Zealand canmbalism, I be- 
lieve they are very Capable of receiving re- 
ligious instruction, and a knowledge of arts 
in general. ‘They are very ingenious and 
enterprizing, and ciscover a surprising wil- 
lingness to receive instruction. I did not 
visit any one village where the principal 
chiefs did not strongly urge my residence a- 
mong them, and I believe that God is pre- 
paring them to receive the ever blessed 
Gospel of peace.” 

WESTERN AFRICA, 

The English Methodist Magazine for 
March contains the follow ng 
“ Extract ofa letter from Mr Baker, da- 

ted Sierra Leone, Nov. 1, 1820, 
*A great revival of Religion at this station. 

I scarcely know where to begin, but the 
best of all is, Godis truly with us. We have 
the greatest outpouring of the spirit I have 
ever yet witnessed. 

And when I consider the meanness of the 
instrument made use of, I sometimes trem- 
ble, lest it shouid not be real. But I can ne- 
ver took closely at the work, without dis- 
covering the finger of God plainly engaged 
in it. He himself has done it, and that in his 
own way. May he grant me ever to feel as 
Ido now; for my spirit truly says, “ Not 
unto us, Lord; not unto us; but to thy 
name be all the glory.”’ ‘he work has been 
gradual: I can trace the beginning up to the 
commencement of the year. But within the 
last three months it has increased rapidly ; 
and still goes on, and increases, like the 
noise in the camp of the Philistines. All my 
sleepless nights, all my Durning fevers, all 
my severe conflicts, and all my agonizing 
pains—all, all, put together, and heaped up, 
seem no more than dust in the balance, when 
compared with this great work. Here is not 
only double, but tenfold for all my hire. I 
have no talents to attract attention; but I 
go on, as God helps me, preaching with all 
my might a present and a full salvation by 
faith in Christ. I do verily believe, that 
preaching a present salvation, and insisting 
upon the direct witness of the Spirit, is the 
glory of the gospel. I thank God my views 
of this subject are enlarged ; and especia!ly 
since this werk began. It brings to my re- 
membrance the days of our venerable Foun- 
der, and makes his mame to sound more 
sweetly in my ears. Those who have lately 
been brought in, manifest that they have 
not believed a cunningly devised fable. They 
bear the consequent fruits ef living faith ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, of nearly all of 
those who have been added, I no more 
doubt of their conversion than my own. We 
have had 25, 26 and 29 of a week brought 
into liberty. At our last Quarterly Meeting 
4 foand we were 530; since then we have 


not added less than 50. Poor Congo Town, 
where I have so long labored, and seemed to 
be spending my strength for nought; even 
there, the Lord is gloriously making bare 
his holy arm. We had, at the last Quarterly 
Meeting, only 14 in that place; now we 
have 56; 47 of whom can rejoice in a sin- 
pardoning God. Our chanel stands just 
where it should do; and is filled. 

In town also this work has been great : 
we have had many added to our numbers. I 
am quite worn down with labor; and am a 
standing miracle to all who know my work, 
and what I have suffered. But I thank God 
I do it cheerfully ; and if I may but hold out 
till my colleagues come, then, if the will of 
God be so, let me, 

“* My body with my charge lay down, 

And cease at once to work and live.” 

I can truly say, that my only desire to live 
is, to glorify God. I doubt not but you would 
be surprised, were you to hear some of my 
recaptured people state their vicws on the 
direct witness of the Spirit. ; 

in echortation by a converted .Vezro. 

A short time since, one of them, in saving 
a tew words to those who were mourning, 
he observed * My country people, suppose 
you seeking God for true, you can’t mind 
any other palaver, (noisy talk.) Suppose 
man, the time he eat the rice, and the fish, 
one of de bones tick in he throat, he can’t 
laugh and talk. No, he can’t cat one spoon 
more ta (until) he get tha bone out. He can’t 
nind noting more, only torun all about for 
toask he friend to pull he bone. All same 
you, suppose you want Jesus Christ for par- 
don your sin; you can’t go laugh along wi’ 
wicked people, and talk fool palaver. No; 
your rice cum bitter for you; your water 
bitter for you; your sleep can’t good for 
you ; no too much eat, no too much talk, no 
more ; pray all time that you live in the 
bush, all tha time you live in the pass, all 
tha time you live in tha house, and in the 
meeting house, and believe Christ coming 
to bless you one time, (directly,) no talk for 
to-morrow ; suppose die come to-night, ah! 
clan, to-morrow never! You must believe 
now.” 

In town this work has really produced a 
general reformation; and the grog-shop 
keepers are mad against us, as their craft is 
not only in danger, but has very considera- 
bly suffered. Some of the greatest rebels 
who were like the man among the tombs are 
now sitting at the feet of Christ, clothed, and 
in theirright mind. I bless God lever came 
to Africa. May the Lord help me to goon 
insisting on a present and tull salvation. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The West-India Islands, Nova Scotia, 
New- Foundland, and other places, continue 
to repay the toils ef Missionary labor. We 
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cannot lay before our readers a more cor- 
rect epitome of the state of English Metho- 
dist Missions than by copying a letter writ- 
ten by Dr A CLarxe, and published in the 
Magazine for March, 1821. 


“Nothing can be more consistent with the 
genius and spirit of Methodism, which so u- 
niformly asserts and invincibly proves the 
Jove of God to the whole buman race, than 
Missionary exertions. 


“Your great founder began his unexam- 
pled labors in the true spirit of a Missiona- 
yy, by an attempt to carry, the glad tidings 
of salvation to the savage Indians of North- 
America, before he commenced his ministe- 
rial career among his own countrymen. And 
his companions and successors in the Work 
have seconded his views, and carried on his 
plans with daily increasing extension. 

“When I look back, particularly to the 
year 1786, when the /itt/e cloud smallasa 
human hand, afifieared jo rise out of the sea, 
and trace down to the present time !ts vastly 
increasing magnitude, and behold jit filling 
the whole heavens, and distilling its fertiliz- 
ing showers from north te south, from west 
toeast; Icannot but exclaim with gratitude 
and adoration, What hath God wrought! 
Lhis Missionary cloud, so small in promise 
at the beginning, received its direction and 
increase trom God alone: for the great 
things which have been effected were not by 
might nor hy power, but by the spirit of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

“The Missionaries sent out by the Metho- 
dist Conference, under your superintend- 
ance, have indeed been most especially own- 
ed by Him, who gave the command ; Goye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” He has accompanied the 
men who taking up the ark of God faithful- 
ly bore it on their shoulders unweariedly 
traversingthe desarts where the sun of truth 
never shone ; and with the c/oud ot His pre- 
sence. He has overshadowed them, when 
exposed to the sultry and pestilential climes 
of Asiatic regions ; and with his fil/ar of fire 
He has defended and warmed them when 
‘cultivating the cold , dreary, and inhospita- 
ble coast of Newfoundland. They have gone 
successfully forth from the shores of Britian 
even to our Antifiodes in New Zealand, 
taking nothing of the Gentiles, and although 
comparitively poor making many rich. 

«A midst all the anxieties, and the pleasing 
yet arduous duties in which you are engaged, 
you still learn that wherever yonr Mission- 
aries proclaim the truths of the Gospel, and 
plant the standard of the cross, those hea- 
venly doctrines have become, through the 
Divine influence, light, spirit, and life, to the 
people. You have already seen the strong 
gan bowing himself before the foolishness of 
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this preaching ; the deluded Pagan throw. 
ing his idols to the moles and to the bats ; 
the proud worshippers of Budhoo learp- 
ing at the feet of Jesus to renounce his for- 
mer trust ; and many among the savage and 
sanguinary tribes of South Africa and else- 
where ceasing to do evil, and learning to do 
well. Through these. Missionaries, the wil- 
Cerness has been gladdened. the solitary 
place has rejoiced, and the desert bossomed 
as the rose. Thus have ye seen the glory. of 
the Lord, and the excellency of your God. 
‘Among the poor, oppressed, servile, and 
wrecthed progeny otf Ham the Wesleyan 
Missionaries have been eminently success- 
ful. In the midnight of their servitude, 
these outcast have had the light and liberty 
of the gospel proclaimed to them; and, 
though still fettered in bodv, they have 
learned under the doctrine of the cross 
to bear it patiently, rejoicing in the liberty 
wherewith Jesus Christ hath made them 
free. Among those hard fated Africans, the 
labors_of your Missionaries have been suc- 
cessful beyond anv thing I find recorded in 
the annals of the Christian Church, from 
the days of the Apostles to the present time. 
“Indeed, whether I turn my eyes to the 

West or Last Indies, to North America, to 
the burning sands of .4¢rica, or to the con- 
fines of /urofie, I still behold your labors 
crowned by the blessing of God with an a- 
bundant harvest; and I trace also the ad- 
vancement of Instruction, Civilization, and 
Socia! Orderevery where accompanying tlic 
saving influences of the Gospel. 

“That the contributions of the fudlic have 
borne pace with your exertions is to me no 
subject of wonder. ‘These are the days of 
the Son of Man. And who that loves God— 
that feels his obligation to the FRiENp of 
sinners—and has a spark of that good will 
to his perishing fellow-creatures, which the 
Gospel inculcates and inspires, would not 
bear a part in a work so holy and glorious 
To their credit let it be told, that the Meth- 
odist Societies and Congregations have of- 
fered willingly: so that in times of great tri- 
al from general pressure. the abundance of 
their joy and deep poverty have abonnded 
to the riches of their liberality. 

“For all this I devoutly thank God ; for alt 
this I rejoice with you : nor can I doubt that 
while you are thus piously, diligently, and 
zealously endeavoring to promote the inga- 
thering of the Gentiles, the hearts, the 
hands, and the prayers, of your people will 
be with you; the Great Head of the Church 
and the Shepherd of the sheep will still con- 
tinue to crown your labors, and those of 
your Missionaries, with increasing success ; 
aud wil] command His blessing out of hea- 
ven upon you, even life for evermore. A mens. 


* ADAM CLARKE.” 








